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THE ALDINE—THE ART JOURNAL OF AMERICA. 



ALLAH, ALLAH, ACHBAR ! 

One of the most important pictures at the exhibition of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Art Association for the spring of 1879, and now 
at the gallery of Sherk Brothers, 435 Fulton Street, in that city, 
was the large work by Mr. F. A. Bridgman, called " Allah, Allah, 
Achbar ! " an exquisite reproduction of which has been made for 
us. The engraver has expressed with his art almost as much as 
the painter, and both the original and the copy are gems of the 
burin and the brush. Seldom does a woodcut so faithfully reflect 
the sentiment of a painting ; deal so delicately and artistically 
with light and shade ; combine strength with softness, and even 
suggest color. The original is a large canvas, valued at $2,000, 
glowing with color, wonderful in its perspective, and painted with 
masterly technique. The rich old Daghistan prayer-rug on 
which the venerable Arab stands, is of a superb pattern, with a 
light border ; the red slippers which have been put from his feet 
while he worships in the holy mosque, add to the brilliancy of the 
color ; the brown straw matting partially covering the pure white 
marble floor, is truthfully rendered, and as the eye wanders from 
the dull red marble pillar in the foreground, to the dark green 
column and beyond, it loses itself in the soft illumination of the 
arches, or is caught by the flood of golden sunshine pouring in 
through the half-open door. All the surroundings of the grand 
central figure, magnificent in its pose, with no hardness or 
pedantry, but with an easy freedom in the drawing, are rich, 
simple, and harmonious. The upturned face, solemn in its 
expression, with clear blue eyes and flowing white beard, is care- 
fully painted, the features coming out strongly in the light which 
falls from above. This Arab, at prayer, is robed in an outer 
garment of white and gold, the under tunic being of a rich blue 
silk, striped with silver, heavily embroidered in rich red tints over 
the breast. The swarthy and powerfully built man in the rear of 
this richly clad Arab, is meanly dressed in poor garments, and 
more humble in his devotions — a well-chosen foil which heightens 
the contrast, and makes the picture very effective. 

Mr. Bridgman has recently returned from a sketching tour in 
Algeria, and is making constant progress in his profession. He 
has painted several fine pictures since receiving the Legion of 
Honor in 1878. His Salon picture for 1879, " Procession du Bceuf 
Apis," was regarded by the critics as a charming composition in 
the style of Gerome. "To Be Married," and " Descending the 
Steps of the Temple," both at the Sherk Art Gallery, in Brooklyn, 
are good examples of his latest work. The former represents a 
young dark-eyed beauty, seated on a divan, clad in blue velvet and 
pink silk, playing a musical instrument, very happy, although ♦ 
destined for the harem. The latter is an Egyptian scene, with 
priests descending the steps of a temple. Mr. Bridgman pos- 
sesses the power to treat a theme with independence, without a 
trace of copyism. It has been said of him that his art is more 
nearly allied to that of Rembrandt than to that of Gerome. 



ART NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
The English School at the Paris Exposition. 

Why do American journals, when speaking of George H. 
Boughton, always write " our American artist?" He is not 
American in anything, neither in birth, education nor tastes. 
The fact that he exhibited in the English school confirms this. 
France might claim him with greater justice, as he lived there 
while learning the art he now practices so skillfully. 

We remember reading in one of the foremost magazines of 
New York an article upon "An American Artist." It is to be 
hoped that the greater portion of the article is more correct than 
the anecdote of the artist copying the famous " Hemicycl'e " of 
Paul Delaroche in the long gallery of the Louvre. The " Hemi- 
cycle " is not in the Louvre, and never was ; but is painted on the 
semicircular wall behind the professors' seats in the Hall of Rec- 
ompenses in the Beaux Arts at Paris, whence comes its name, the 
" Hemicycle." And the public is not admitted except upon fixed 
days each week, with card, to pass through under care of a 
guardian. Students would scarcely care to copy it, the figures 
being heroic in size and the color very bad, and, as a painting, 
possessing no attractive mannerism. So the pretty anecdote falls 
through, and suggests the possibility of the author's never having 



seen the work, and certainly of his innocence of its whereabouts. 
Many such errors occur in the American press, whicn read abroad 
tend to the growth of an unfavorable opinion of American intel- 
ligence in art matters. 

We have upon many occasions spoken of the talent of George 
H. Boughton ; of his manner, which is more French than any- 
thing ; of the tender poetic sentiment which marks all his work : 
this, in combination with good composition, character, action and 
drawing, makes each work a complete picture. One charming 
example of these qualities is a pastoral of English rustic life. 
Some young girls have been gleaning, and, laden with the fruit 
of their labor, return in the dreamy twilight, with a pale, full 
moon to light their steps over a rippling brook, across which a 
shepherd and his flock have just passed. Another fine example 
is "The Bearers of the Burden," remarkable for the truthfulness 
of character drawing in the small figures and animal, the natural 
effect of the time and season. " Snow in Spring-time " is one of 
those poetic thoughts which Boughton seems to love. But the • 
rendering of falling snow with any degree of truth, and in a man- 
ner not to injure the figures, we may consider as impossible, inas- 
much as Mr. Boughton has failed. But the composition and 
drawing of the figures compensate for the little annoyance the 
motionless snow-flakes cause us for the minute. When their 
motion is stopped their beauty is gone. But Boughton's pictures 
are always complete. The subject-matter is always of greater 
importance than manipulation, though his manner is one of the 
most attractive in the English section, if we can call that English 
which is learned in another country. Boughton possesses the rare 
faculty, a precious one to an artist, of making much out of little. 
He sees beauties in the simplest bits of nature, and finds subjects 
in the homeliest duties of life. 

Another painter, remarkably original in manner and treat- 
ment, is W. K. Orchardson, who exhibited three pictures, "The 
Queen of Swords," from Scott's "Pirate," "The Bill of Sale,".and 
" The Antechamber." We have said that this artist is original ; 
he certainly is more so than any other English artist. There may 
be just a little feebleness in the lines, arising, no doubt, from a 
strong appreciation of what is called, ignorantly, "Hogarth's 
line of beauty ;" but the sentiment, story, and delicate but firm 
drawing, and, above all, his beautiful color and manner, makes us 
willingly forget the little too "snakiness" of line. 

An artist entirely different from either of the above is Luke 
Fildes, in that he is more attracted by the things actually before 
his eyes, and is content to paint them such, without digesting the 
material first, and creating the subject after. He is of the same 
school as Small, Walker, Gregory, Green, Herkomer, etc., and 
certainly the impetus given to the British school is owing mostly 
to these artists, who professedly go to nature, and render her as 
she appears to them. When we say "go to nature," we do not 
mean it to be understood that these artists are content with the 
first thing nature offers, or with the first view of anything beau- 
tiful in nature ; they believe in studying what is offered, and 
extracting from her her most hidden treasures. Why are their 
works so pre-eminently attractive otherwise ? 

We should have added to these names that of J. Aumonier, 
whose "Return from Labor" is a delicious transcript from nature. 
A wonderful feature of the work is the quiet running water, 
reflecting the sky and tinted clouds of evening, and the group of 
laborers taking their way along the banks to the thatched roofed 
village on the crest of the far hill. The character of the figures 
and drawing, the simple landscape, the true values of the different 
tones, all these are directly from nature ; but the sentiment of the 
whole, the thing or quality in the work which charms us, is the 
individual poetry of the artist, which can not be taught or learned. 
A great deal of this last quality is exhibited in the picture, 
"The Lord gave, the Lord has taken away; blessed be the name 
of the Lord," by F. Holl. 

We are disappointed in Noel Paton, but he belongs to the 
school passing away. He recognizes the value of correct draw- 
ing ; in fact, we scarcely have patience with those works which 
show a want of it, or carelessness on the part of the painter in it ; 
but if a work shows but accurate drawing, it fails to impress as a 
picture, and is not properly one.' We place them on the same 
level with fine architectural drawings, wherein we find as much 
knowledge of detail and careful manipulation as in any other 
branch of the arts. " Caliban listening to the Music :" the hard, 
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painful finish gives a "tinny" look to the monster, and we are 
sure that Shakspeare would be astonished at the creature. The 
manner is that so disdainfully termed by the new school, "the 
real English school." But Paton's works must be looked upon as 
presenting only the human form ; that they do well with char- 
acter, refinement, and often poetry. There is no doubt but the 
painters of that unloved elder school of English art, painted with 
just as great love for their art, studied as earnestly as the best 
representatives of the younger school. We have just as good 
compositions, as pathetic stories, as good drawing — academic — 
but they worked so much in the studio, and so little out, we 
should not look in their works for the beauties of real nature, the 
values of nature's painting. But, on the other hand, we have 
often exquisite thought and feeling allied with a composition of 
lines often very beautiful, indeed carried to the highest degree of 
studied refinement, which qualities are indispensable in ^ good 
picture ; and yet, if we have but these, we feel a great lack in the 
work, a want of something, a deceit, perhaps, to lead us beyond 
the frame to occupying ourselves with the characters and things 
depicted, without first passing through the mental operation of 
fixing the artist's intention. It is this quality which we find pre- 
eminent in the works of the new school, and we feel that this sect 
goes bodily, as well as heartily, unto nature for not only the most 
important part of their compositions, but for the details also, and 
this is what we miss entirely in the works of the passing school, 
as well as in the works of Noel Paton. One does not get beyond 
the frame without a considerable effort of the imagination. 

Certainly there is a vigor in the works of John Pettie, both in 
conception and color. For his celebrated "Defiance" we have 
not a word of welcome ; the passion and action are those of an 
unmannerly boy, and "pigmy" in thought ; as a piece of "nature 
morte" painting it is very inferior to Blaise Desgoffe, Vollon, or 
Ph. Rousseau. They certainly make a show, and this is all we find 
in them. If the subjects were new, or the manner astonishingly 
good,' the color remarka'bly brilliant and refined, as all natural 
colors are, we should understand the grounds of his reputation, 
but we find the drawing indifferent, the composition imperfect, the 
color "criarde." We suppose just at the moment of transition 
from the old to the new now taking place in English minds con- 
cerning art, the " criarde" quality is interpreted as expressing 
power, light, and true color, a trinity of healthy "graces" hitherto 
very much neglected for the " romantic" and " convalescent "ones. 
Mr. Pettie is doing his very best, however, and the public should 
be thankfulfor it, asking only that the artist bestow a little more 
time upon the art of drawing and composition, by which his 
decorative works would be better worth the golden guineas paid 
for them. None blames the public for buying what pleases it ; 
but artists should consider themselves responsible for the public 
taste in art, and strive hard, with all their abilities, to improve it, 
and not serve it only. 

While passing many of the best landscapes in the English 
section, let us recall a passage from Hamerton's "Thoughts 
about Art." It is very evident, and we have Mr. Hamerton's 
word for it, that he is partial to landscape : "It may be because 
I try to paint landscape myself and so feel the difficulty of it." He 
says: "When you have analyzed the human body thoroughly, 
you are master of figure analysis ; but when you have analyzed an 
oak tree thoroughly, you are not master of landscape analysis." 
By which he means to say that landscape is far more subtile than 
humanity. Then why was it that the best landscapes were done 
by the best figure painters ? synthetically and analytically 
speaking — Millais, Boughton, Herkomer, and Aumonier. Cer- 
tainly their landscapes were the best. Millais' being pure land- 
scape, without the smallest bit of a figure introduced, and 
Boughton's, Aumonier's, and Hertocier's, though the pictures 
were large, the figures did not occupy ove-eighth of the canvas, 
which, in each caSe, presented a highly poevcal phase of nature. 

We fully sympathize with Mr. Hamerton 'm his love for land- 
scape, and with him in his desire to place it apd all honest art 
upon the highest possible social plan. But we can not say with 
him that the English landscape painter presents a'i;y degrees of 
excellence over the figure painter, even in their own fiblds. The 
English landscape exhibit was open to harsher criticism than any 
other of the European schools, except Greece and Switzerland. 
It does not follow, because a man chooses the profession of art, 
that he is to be received with open arms by "society," whatever 



that may be, in general. He should first prove himself worthy 
the friendship of honest men and women by his own integrity, 
backed by visible proof of sincerity in his profession, he will then 
find arms, and hearts too, open to him. 

E. J. Gregory is one of the " actualists" of the English school. 
His drawing is splendid, full of life, action, and view ; the color is 
good, but his manner in oil is weaker than in black and white. The 
" Aurora" is a good example of this artist. The blonde Vicomte 
Twirlem of the Lancers, in claw-hammer, choker, and kids, and 
the voluptuous Arabella Killem Hall, a dreamy brunette, and 
giver of the soiree, remain long after the other guests are gone, 
to have a little whirl of their own ; but the hired and tired pianist 
fell asleep before the last measure was ended, which was a mea- 
sure too slow for the wide-awake "bloods." So in charity they 
let the poor old man doze on, quite content to see it out under 
the gas-light. Arabella is in a glow, so leans against the piano 
to pale with her fan the bronzed rose that mounts too near her 
midnight hair, which descends over a rather low forehead, to be 
gathered in a sable cluster behind the dusky oval of her face, to 
which your eyes are riveted by three glowing points, two eyes, 
two black diamonds, and the small mouth, whose corners clean 
cut from the dusky, dimpled cheek, arch upward and below 
into bright coral, and fade like rose leaves into the palpitating 
hues around. He is " spoony," and doing his prettiest, with the 
aid of his crisp yellow curls, and through his eye-glass his blue- 
gray eye watches the electricity dancing in the black reservoirs 
of her soul, and makes mental bets that no "fellah" in the troop 
would more willingly risk perdition, or being charred into cinders 
by their fire, to possess their complete glory all to himself. And 
this has been going on — well, until the pale light of the Aurora 
darts its spiky rays between the bars of the closed jalousies 
and through the lace curtains of the salon, and dapples the 
polished floor with pale violet blue ; and the old man still sleeps. 
It was a picture attracting much attention, and it deserved it. 

A. Elmore, R. A., old school .with new-school graftings ; but 
having gone so long " on his own hook," and left nature severely 
alone, new aspirations do not - work much good. "Mary Queen 
of Scots and Darnley at Jedburgh," " Lucretia Borgia" and 
"Lenore" are his three best works. Drawing, color and effect 
du chic, but the composition good and story well told. " Lenore " 
is by far the best of his pictures, and is a full and poetic rendering 
of the poem. Well drawn, good and noble in composition and 
sentiment, some of the female spirits are exquisite in line forms, 
and the tone is as poetic as the thought. We can say no more, 
considering we do not like the school ; but we strive to be just, 
praising merit and excellence where merit and excellence show 
themselves by honest and serious wor.k. Oh ! how much of what 
passes for art, even with newspaper writers, who by learned words 
and titles pass for savants, is but the worthless — efforts, we were 
going to say, but that is precisely the virtue they lack — wander- 
ings of empty heads and untutored hands. The critic wipes his 
binocle, poses it with knowing contractions in his eye, passes 
his fingers through his hair, opens his note-book, indulges in a 
circular gaze, and writes of the " beauty of the composition," the 
" excruciating elegance of the filmy line," of the "learned treat- 
ment and patient research," of " the weary vigils and midnight 
oil," etc., over a work that comes fresh from as fresh a boy, who 
will blush and wonder if the " old fool " means him. What all art 
writers crusade against is "the treatment of artists and their art 
by that infidel called the world ; " and that they should combat 
continually to force the gates of its Jerusalem, to the benefit of 
the " Bohemian," is just and good ; but where there is one honest 
student of art — for art and love — one thoroughly imbued with 
its religion and humanity, there are fifty ; yea, one hundred who 
follow and, by sharper wits, play upon a credulous public, and, by 
a little dexterity, gains the gold that belongs to the one. We 
beg our readers not to imagine that these reflections are induced 
by the works of Mr. Elmore. They are not, as Mr. Elmore 
belongs to the one class. 

By what fine-spun logic Alma Tadema is classed in the English 
school we can not fathom. In the next exhibition we expect to 
find, " by the same token," the name of Tissot figuring in that 
school. We do not think it any disgrace to them, but we do 
think it unjust to their native countries, and false to the school 
wherein they were taught. Boughton seems to have had a qualm 
of conscience unnecessarily when he sent a picture to our section. 
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THE SCHOHARIE, NEAR LEXINGTON. — D. J. Steeple. 



Fancy Alma Tadema, if residing in New York, exhibiting some 
dozen works in the American section ? It would be just as rea- 
sonable, but how Europe would laugh ! De Nittis would have 
been just as correct if he too had expressed in favor of England. 
We are sure that it was the cause par excellence which prevented 
the medal of honor from reaching that artist. Alma Tadema 
probably did not expect it ; but it could not be otherwise. Many 
good things were there, but there also his works shone dazzling 
from the walls, dimming the beauty of all else around, and by 
their superior manner caused the simplest beholder to turn and 
search conviction over the door that he really was in the English 
section. Of his eleven pictures it would be extremely difficult to 
say which was the best or most important, as his small canvases 



are as important in subject and manner as his larger. He cer- 
tainly is one of the great painters of the century — which means 
of any century — probably the greatest, taking him all in all ; for 
few others are as evenly excellent in all they do. He shows 
always composition and thought worthy the style ; a style worthy 
always the thought and composition. These works deserve to 
be mentioned : " An Audience at Agrippa's House ; " " An 
Ancient Roman Garden ;" "An Ancient Greek Artist's Studio ;" 
"After the Dance;" "La Danse Pyrrhique ; " "An Antique 
Social Gathering;" " Vintage Festival ;" "A Roman Emperor ;" 
" An Antique Sculpture Gallery ; " " The Last Plague of Egypt." 
We shall not attempt to criticise these works, confessing ourselves 
incapable to criticise that which is beyond any critic's power. 
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THE KINGFISHER'S HAUNT, NEAR QUEBEC. — D. J. Steeple. 



Can as much be said for the new President of the Royal 
Academy, Sir M. F. Leighton ? " Elijah in the Desert " was quite 
Michael Angelesque, but only in Angelo's faults. Can a man 
sleep in such a tortured pose ? and did the painter draw the pose 
from nature ?-* a pose expressing the muscular dislocation of 
Angelo's "Sleeper." The drawing is free but not good; that 
of the angel is very questionable, and her pose— we presume it 
is of the feminine gender, all angels are — that is a matter of 
taste, but not to ours. The picture must have been unfinished, 
as the color was so pale and muddy. What a contrast to his 
Captain Burton's portrait — a good portrait, if not the best in the 
collection — or with his "Music Lesson," though the manner of 
that was bewildering, and the color left much to be desired in 



brilliancy and force, too much white being used. Of course 
white gives solidity, but it deadens the sparkle of most colors, 
which is lost by natural causes in spite of all precautions. Now 
all this is what a cold, critical survey of the work shows. If 
we step out of that, just a little, to allow the entrance of poetic 
feeling, we warmly welcome in the new president one of the 
ablest painters of England, and acknowledge that his works show 
a higher standard of thought than any other English painter, and 
his election to that honor was an indorsement of his merits. 

There can be only words of praise, for lack of space, for "La 
Faux et les Fleurs," a very refined and poetic work by P. R. Morris. 
Admiration must be expressed for the free liquid treatment of the 
sea by Henry Moore ; and an emphatic assertion made that the 
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" Sorrowing Ariadne," by W. B. Richmond, was the best drawn 
and composed ; the most poetic and graceful figure in the Eng- 
lish section (we do not count in Alma Tadema) ; and by its being 
hung out of sight almost proves that the famous "fair play" of 
Old England does not extend to picture hanging ; but rather the 
other, 4k Hit him again, he's got no friend," system obtains. 

Let us enter the Water-Color gallery. Mark Fisher : 44 A Canal 
in Cambridgeshire," strong, and firm, and true. Birket Foster: 
" The Falls of Tummel," " On the Thames," and " A Market 
at Toulon," disappointing, too much worked ; good drawing 
and handling in the first, color generally spoiled by working. 
Sir John Gilbert : 
44 Othello, Desde- 
mona and Braban- 
tio before the Doge 
and the Senate," 
"The Guide," and 
" Jeanne d'Arc at 
the Coronation of 
Charles VII. — rich 
in color, false in 
drawing, fine in 
composition and 
effect, much, very 
much better than 
his oils. E. A. 
Goodall : " Near 
the Pyramids of 
Sakhara, "A Ba- 
zaar in Cairo," very 
delicate in treat- 
ment. C. Green : 
" A Country Cir- 
cus," 4i Here they 
come ! The Der- 
by Day" — fine in 
color and life-ac- 
tion, drawing be- 
yond praise — and 
here we will say 
that his pen-and- 
ink drawings, illus- 
trating " The Old 
Curiosity Shop," 
are the most beau- 
tiful bits of such 
work we have ever 
seen. Years to 
come they will be 
looked upon by 
the connoisseurs of 
the day as wonders 
of delicacy and 
character draw- 
ing ; and there may 
be some foolish 
enough to think 
so to-day. 

E. J. Gregory : 
"Sir Galahad," and 
14 St. George," as 
mysterious and 

harmonious as old tapestries, but much better. Carl Haag : "A 
Hunter of the Tyrol talking to a Country Girl," "Danger in 
the Desert," " Reading the Koran," clean, well proportioned, 
learned, careful, but not up to reputation. H. Herkomer : 
"Woodcutters," " Death of a Poacher ; " we write willingly after 
his name, hors concours. A. B. Houghton : " Sheikh Hemil," 
rich color, original manner. This painter's death is regrettable. 

A. W. Hunt: " Ullswater," 44 Loch Corniskh, Isle of Skye," 
delicate, delicious atmosphere. E. Burne Jones: "Love among 
the Ruins," 44 Love, the Doctor;" more valuable as painting than 
his oil colors, and the most remarkable pieces of manner in the 
gallery. J. D. Linton : 44 Ave Maria," " Body Guard," "The Car- 
dinal Minister," large in manner, subdued in color, rich in tone. 
J. W. North: "Garden of the Presbytery," 44 The Land of 



SPRING. —After Prof. L. Knaus. 



Argyll," " The White House," very good in color and manner, 
and shows that water is better than oil for certain things. G. J. 
Pinwell : " The Piper of Hamelin," 44 St. James' Park," " A Grand 
Lady," the latter extremely beautiful, refined in feeling, drawing 
and color. W. Small: "In Scotland," "Going to the Market, 
Connemara, Ireland," " Poplars ; " strong and decided body color ; 
the latter as true a bit of landscape as any in the gallery. 

Collingwood Smith: "Mount Pilato, Lucerne," "The Palace 
of the Popes, Avignon ; " sweet. F. W. Topham : "Venetian 
Water Carriers," "Evening before the Fair ;" happily for English 
art this manner is becoming a thing of the past. F. Walker : 

" Entrance to the 
Village of Marlow 
on the Thames," 
44 The Fish Mer- 
chant," "The 
Farm Garden," 
"The Housewife," 
"The Village," 
"The Chaplain's 
Daughter," "Let 
us drink to the 
Health of the Ab- 
sent," " The Last 
Asylum," "East- 
er," " The Field 
of Violets." We 
can say no more 
than that English 
lovers of art can 
not too much de- 
plore the loss of 
this young artist. 
J. D. Watson : 
"The Abduction," 
"The Tailor, "and 
"The Bookworm," 
much better than 
his oils, are well in 
drawing, compo- 
sition and color. 
J. Wolf: "A Row 
in the Jungle;" we 
should think so ! 
Under the luxu- 
riant growth of 
tropical vegeta- 
tion we see the 
supple body of a 
royal tiger, whose 
glaring gold- 
green eyeballs are 
turned in our di- 
rection, as though 
we had disturbed 
his intentions. Up 
aloft, swinging, 
clinging, grasp- 
ing each other, 
everything, gesti- 
culating, scream- 
ing and wild with 
impotent rage, is a troop of monkeys ; but the tiger "don't scare 
worth shucks." 

Among the black-and-white drawings, we noticed a 44 Pupil 
of Minerva," by E. J. Gregory. Designs for Punch by Charles 
Keene, Du Maurier, J. Tenniel, Sambourne. Two toned drawings 
by Joseph Knight, "The Ferry" and "After Sunset," very strong 
in their simple color ; and some exquisite pen-and-ink draw- 
ings by J. W. North. 

In a former paper we spoke of the London Graphic's exhibit, 
and the black and white drawings which formed its principal 
decoration. We recall the fact not only as words of praise and 
encouragement to the Graphic, but to draughtsmen everywhere. 
Nearly all the drawings were sold immediately — some bringing 
nearly $300, and none less than $50. We should add that these 
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last were small drawings, and not by the best artists. Many 
painters were among the purchasers, Rico paying the highest 
price for " The Opening of a Canal-Lock," by E. J. Gregory — 
$400. The engraving was a page illustration of the journal last 
year. Detaille was another purchaser ; and most of the aristo- 
cratic names of France were found attached to the drawings 
almost immediately after the opening day. This should encourage 
the draughtsmen at home to study. We shall say but little of the 
sculpture ; as a general thing it was weak. Sir F. Leighton's 
u Athlete struggling with a Python" was worthy the reputation 
of tjtie painter ; and a delicate, voluptuous little " Clytie," by G. 
F. Watts, was probably the most notable piece of marble poetry, 
for turn how one would the lines were always graceful and pas- 
sionate. J. E. Boehm's u Clydesdale Stallion" was a noble piece 
of horse anatomy, containing the vigor, weight and fire of the 
animal. The sculptor must love his model. 

There is no doubt in our mind that the English exhibition was 
a veritable revelation to many. It is true many people will not 
have anything to do with revelations, and consider any attempt 
to change their sheepish opinion as something akin to rank trea- 
son to manhood and womanhood. We have seen people of both 
sexes saunter into the English section of pictures from another, 
look around, question themselves " Where are we?" and, seeing 
over the door " Ecole Anglaise," grunt, absolutely grunt ! and — 
walk back again, preferring to pass around by the passages to 
going through and learning — what they are determined not to 
admit — i. e., that there is a school of art, a very strong and im- 
portant one, a poetic and natural one, and, above all, a morally 
healthy one, in England. — Outremer. 



MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 

THERE are artists who, for many years*, have spent their sum- 
mer vacations sketching in the White Mountains, while others 
have made numerous studies in the Adirondacks and the Cats- 
kills. Let them go where and as often as they will; the artistic 
resources of nature are inexhaustible. A quiet country town, 
heretofore almost unknowa, nestling at the foot of the southern 
spur of the Catskills, has given our artist subjects for two de- 
lightful pictures, which contain glimpses of the charming moun- 
tain scenery to be found in the town of Lexington, Greene 
County, New York. Heretofore the summer throng of visitors 
to the Catskills has passed over the steep sides of those moun- 
tains from the east to the west. " On the Road to Lexington" 
discloses a few of the charms which the tourist may discover in a 
tour from the south to the rear of these famous hills. The em- 
bowering trees, the wayside farm-houses, the dashing trout- 
brook, the rustic bridge, the distant wall of mountains and the 
valley through which the road winds, combine so much that is, 
highly picturesque, the large engraving will be found worthy of 
study— a faithful transcript of American rural scenery and life. 
The treatment of light and shade in this picture is true to the 
reality. Both the artist and engraver have caught the spirit of 
this mountain landscape, checkered as it is with fleeting clouds 
and wide-spreading trees ; opening up vistas of rustic loveliness, 
and giving a foreground crowded with pleasing studies. 

"The Schoharie, near Lexington," is a view full of tender 
melancholy and pathos, " as rare as a day in June," with a 
happy combination of mountains, flowery glens, water and trees 
— a thin new moon in the early evening overlooking the scene — 
which may be seen on pne of the mountain branches of this 
romantic river. This stream rises high up in the Catskills, 
numerous babbling brooks uniting to form a considerable river, 
-which flows in a northwesterly direction through Schoharie and 
Montgomery counties until it unites with the Mohawk . River, 
which in turn empties into the lordly Hudson at a point just 
above Cohoes and opposite Lansingburg. The whole course of 
this river, from the mountain to the sea, is worthy the best efforts 
of the artist's pencil. The view here given is wild, fresh, and 
new to most people, although the attractions of this section of 
the Catskills are becoming better known, and in time will draw 
many visitors. " The Kingfisher's Haunt, near Quebec," takes us 
into the Dominion of Canada, by the side of one of the numer- 
ous trout streams which flows from the great woods of the North 
and discharges its waters into the St. Lawrence. The rocks 



and woods in this section *of the country are rugged, wild and 
lonesome,, but for the whistlings and twitterings of the numerous 
birds which inhabit the forest. 

"At times the place is all a twitter, 

As streaks of blue gleam in and out — 
Now here, now there — with dazzling glitter, 

A swarm of sky-flakes blown about ! 

Anon a colored spark is flashing, 

A brightly iridescent ray — 
It is our gay kingfisher dashing, 

A winged rainbow on his prey.'* 

The silvery salmon-trout and the spotted togue, as well as 
other fish, are not only caught by the kingfishers, but often fall 
victims to the Canadian jay, which captures them in the same 
manner. The loons also eat the fish which have been taken in 
nets, while the surrounding woods are filled with hawks, fly- 
catchers, owls, blue-birds, herons, sparrows and ducks. 



HUNGARIAN BEGGARS. 

COMPLAINT is often made that our times are unfavorable to the 
growth of the fine arts ; that the nineteenth century is far behind 
the age of Raphael and Michael Angelo, while the ignorance of 
the public regarding art matters is alleged to be the cause. It 
may be assumed, however, that genuine talent — even when work- 
ing under unfavorable circumstances, as in the case of the young 
artist, Franz Paczka — will manifest itself if joined with energy 
and perseverance ; arid that the often alleged indifference of the 
public is never, shown toward works of real merit. The public 
has little knowledge of art dilettanteism. Certain delicacies of 
tone, aerial perspective, composition, bold color, combinations 
and contrasts, freedom of drawing, etc., are details which charm 
the eye of a connoisseur and very often warp his judgment ; but 
they scarcely exist for the masses of the people at all susceptible 
to art influences, while a work boldly executed by the hand of 
genius never fails to produce its effect. " In art," says George 
Sand, "the merest flash of genius, the feeblest effort in a new 
direction, is more charming to the beholder than all the subtle- 
ties of science!" In both art and the drama the public discovers 
real genius with a curious instinct not unlike that of the magnetic 
needle, which is always true to the pole, even if in the depths of 
the earth. A natural sense for art often compensates for the lack 
of profound knowledge, and frequently discerns more correctly 
than a mind darkened by artistic dogmatism. The two art heroes 
of modern times, Delacroix and Rousseau, forced the entrance of 
the Salon and took first rank as artists, although neither the 
Institute nor the art connoisseurs wished to confess it. Said an 
art critic of their times : " Delacroix paints with a drunken broom- 
stick ! " Be all this as it may, Franz Paczka has no reason to 
complain of public indifference. '' Before most artists he possesses 
those qualities which catch the eyes of the people — a free, broad 
" brushing," bright coloring, energetic treatment of figures and 
brilliant effects. With a zeal almost juvenile he combines an 
accomplishment and firmness of technique which at first sight is 
striking and surprising. Such a perfection of mechanical execu- 
tion is otherwise only the acquisition of mature years, and in a 
young man looks like affectation. But Paczka can not thus be 
reproached. He is free from all imitation, and studying only 
nature as his model ; so, too, his technique is his own. Those who 
see him at work before his easel, handling his brush and palette- 
knife in an easy, careless manner, throwing a figure upon the 
canvas as if it were a happy improvisation, or with a certain 
careful anxiety, always suiting the manner of his painting to his 
subject, will be convinced that the artist possesses one of those 
favored minds to which has been given that rare artistic sense 
which others acquire only after much hard study. 

Franz Paczka was born the son of a physician, in a Hungarian 
province, about 1858. In his extreme youth he manifested an 
ardent desire to paint pictures, and was sent to Munich to be 
educated. When but sixteen years of age his works gave evi- 
dence of such unusual talents they attracted the attention of the 
Hungarian Government, which hastened to grant him a larger, 
pension than usual, an event which seldom happens. One of his 
portraits, falling into the hands of the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Grau, a distinguished patron of art, produced such a favorable 



